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34 to l 


That tells the Story of Efficiency and Superiority 


of 


Spencer Side-Fine Adjustment 


as incorporated in Microscopes Nos. 44 and 64 


—~ There are 34 threads of the fine adjustment screw e1 
uC times as compared with but one or two 1 


It is simpler than any other—fewer parts. 


It has a lateral travel, which is an index to its positio1 
relative to its limits. No other fine adjustment has this 
advantage. It possesses many other superior and ad- 
vantageous features which have been perfected during 
our I5 years experience in building side-fine adjustment 
microscopes. Until about two years ago no other Amer- 





ican manufacturer made them. 
" r Send for special booklets M2 and M3 


| SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















Fundamental Conceptions of 
Modern Mathematics 


By 
Robert P. Richardson and Edward H. Landis 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The sub-title of this book is “Variables and Quantities with a Discussion of the 
General Conception of Functional Relation.”’ It is the first of a series projected to cover 
all the fundamental conceptions of modern mathematics. 

Having in view not the technicalities of mathematics but a basis for its scientific 
development, the authors devote their attention to the matter rather than to the symbolic 
form of the science. The realities underlying mathematical formulas are sought: an ac- 
count is given of quantities and their classification, of the constitution of variables, of the 
essential nature of functional relations, etc. 

The questions that come within the scope of this book are by far the most funda- 
mental of all arising in mathematical science. 


The Open Court Publishing Company 


Chicago and London 
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Volume LV 


CHINESE 
WITHIN 


it is evidently impracticable for me to cover 


EDUCATION! 


the limited time at my disposal 


many phases of the subject assigned to me. 
| shall, therefore, content myself with only 
the 


most salient 


both as it 


touching upon some of 


features of Chinese education, 


Was and as it Is. 


Historically, Chinese education is dis 
tinguished by its early birth. A well 
known American author once stated that 


of the Chaldees 


an emperor of China 


‘*before Abraham left Ur 
in the west of Asia, 
had 
It appears 
of M. 
Chinese history, that as early as the twenty- 
fourth 


sessed a national system of education. In 


established a system of education.’’ 


from the scholarly researches 
siot, as well as from the records of 
century B.c., China already pos 
the Book of Rites, known in Chinese as Li 
Chi, edited by 
recorded that in 


Confucius himself, it was 


ancient times ‘‘each fam- 
uy had a schoolroom, each township a high 
school and each country a college, while the 
Emperor was the patron of letters 
In the Chow Dynasty, 1122-249 


China 


and 
music. ’’ 
B.c., education in was so well de 
veloped that it was considered by some as 
Th 


education of the day produced such nota 


the Periclean Age in Chinese history. 


bles as Confucius and Mencius, and a host 
of lesser lights, and they in turn modified 
and earried Chinese education to a greater 
The 


consisted of 


program of 


the so 


degree of perfection. 
studies at that 
ealled ‘‘Six Liberal Arts.’’ to wit: (1 


time 


before the conver 


Associatior ot 


1 Outline of speech delivered 
tion of the National Edueation 
United States, at Madison Square Garden, 
6, 1916. 


—— = —_—— 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1916 


————=s 


Number S4 


hve remo CS yd t} SIX Kind ‘ 

, Thre | ’ I l ms l I ! ry } thie l y 
kinds of chariot driving ») the six kinds 
Or writing ana ) thie nil kinds of 


mathematics, 
lectual and esthetic elements mingled with 
a considerable amount of mi itary anda 
physical training 
manifest endeavor to secure a harmonious 
and symmetrical devel 
mind. 

The 


Chinese educat 


next important development in the 


onal | IStOry Was In the Tang 


Dynasty when the famous ‘‘Competitive 


examination system’’ was introduced by 


the Emperor Tai Tsung in the year 631 
1.D. Government officials were hence to be 


recruited from examination halls, and liter 


ary degrees were to be conferred upon suc 


cessful candidates as marks of honor and 
distinction. This was a turning point 
China’s edueational development Kron 


that time on the tends ney of gove 


policy was toward encouraging education 
instead of directly building it up 

With the fall of the Tang Dynasty events 
bad to 


country was overrun by the 


went from worse until the whole 


thirteenth century. Under this alien dy 


nasty education suffered from neglect 
the Mongols not only had nothing to offer 


in its place, but were not even able to pr 


serve and keep up what they had found 
The Ming Emperors in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries made an earnest effort 


to build up a comprehensive system of 


eation comprising various grades of lite 
ary, medical, legal and astrological 
leges intil the middle of the seventeent!] 
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century, when another alien dynasty seized 
the 
Manchu 


of it, 


dragon throne. During the entire 


regime, except the last few years 


education Was almost 


Che 


was the 


entirely iett to 


only stimulus given 1 


the people. 


education system of civil serv! 


stepping 


examinations which served as the 
stone to honor and distinction 


Having thus briefly traced the historical 


development of old Chinese education, now 
let us examine its merits and defects. By 


way of criticism it may be said that old 


Chinese education, from the present-day) 


point of view, was one-sided, limited in 
scope, and destructive to individual init 
ative. The ideal of the harmonious de- 


velopment of body and mind was in prac 
adhered to; the 
intelleet was emphasized to the neglect of 
the body. the 
lectual training, the development was ham 
In the first place the 


tise not training or the 


Even in matter of intel 


pered by two things. 


curriculum consisted of loading the stu 


dent’s memory with classics, history, phi 
losophy and a little mathematics, to the 
exclusion of the more practical and more 
the 


secona 
] 


place the aim in the study of classies was 


useful scientific subjects. In 
not so much to derive inspiration from the 
noble thoughts and sentiments of the anc 
ent sages, as to apply the principles of 
regardless of 

In short, the 


object of Confucian education was merely 


eonduct recorded therein, 


changed times and condition. 


to secure the peace and prosperity of the 

state through the rigorous training of each 

individual according to the old pattern. 
The old 


adequate when China was in a state of iso- 


principle of education, while 


lation, was found to be insufficient to cope 
with the new situation arising from her 
intercourse with foreign nations. From 
experience China has realized the necessity 
of introducing modern education. Chang 


Chih-Tung, the famous viceroy of the late 


AND 
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Ching Dynasty, in his famous monograp! 


Hope,’ 
4 


trumpet call Tor ¢ very body to rally 


Chinas Only sounded t} 


the standard of modern education. H 


recommendations were ultimately 


adopts 


by the government. The ministry of edu 


cation was soon established and a system of 
education was promulgated, which was com 
prised of 


an imperial university in Peking 


With various 2 al and tech 


’ . . 
rades of p! TeSSIO] 


1 } } } , 
schools, normal schools, high schools 


and elementary schools in the 


provinces 
Students were sent abroad by hundreds to 
study and master the wonderful arts of th 
West. 


lem of securing enough funds to carry out 


To solve partially the difficult prob 


the new educational program, temples wert 
converted into schoolhouses and the reve 
nue from landed properties of the monas 
steries was appropriated to pay the ex 
penses of public education. The movement 
met with popular favor, as indicated by the 
interest which the people took at the very 


outset in establishing schools and colleges 
of the modern type. 

The Revolution of 1911 temporarily set 
back the Many 


} 
schools were 


educational movement 


were closed : some of them 


turned into soldiers’ barracks. A number 
of studs nts enlisted in the **Peoples’ 
Army ’’ to fight eause of libs rty, 


while some girl students went to the front 


for the 


as Red Cross nurses. 

During the period of reorganization im 
mediately after the Revolution the general 
financial stringency of the country caused 
by the disturbance of business conditions 
the 


treasury to pay off the disbanded troops, 


and the heavy drain upon national 
left very little money for educational pur- 
poses. This state of affairs was unfortu- 
nate, but it was part of the price which 
China had to pay for her liberty and free- 
The effect of 


this drawback is not yet all over, and so 


dom from alien domination. 
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the progress of education has not been as stood. is now both innecessary and incom 
rapid as we have wished. But the govern- patible with the ideal of democra \ 
ment is doing its utmost and will continue’ hence has to be abandoned as a primary 
to do its utmost for the cause of education. aim of education. Another sienificant fact 
With the establishment of the republican as showing the new spirit of edueat Wi 


form of government a distinct change has the abandonment of the worship of ¢ 
taken place in the educational policy of the fucius in publie schools. This measure w 


country. It was formerly criticized that adopted by the ministry of education at t 





the government paid too much attention recommendation of the First Central Edu 


to higher education and too little to pri cational Conference which voted for 
mary education. Realizing the foreeof this discontinuance after a very heated debat 
criticism and prompted by a desire to have Education in China now aims at cultivat 
an intelligent public as well as capable ing the morality, intelligence, and physical 
y leaders, the government is now giving strength of the people, the harmonious 
primary education its due consideration. velopmentof man’s three-fold nature. The 
As a temporary expedient to meet the need new principles of edueation are embodied 
" of money for primary schools, it is pursu In a recent presidential mandate, stating 
ng a policy of retrenchment with regard _ that 
to institutions for technical and higher hs seeelet Beatiemantad os nies w er 
learning by reducing their number, so that tained and upon them will b t a new systen 
the money thus saved could be used to (t° WI ch the results of moder tifie research 
better advantage by establishing more 7 : . a : nh order to mak r } 
primary schools for young boys and cirls . “ig ld “ore “ae wl it 
and more normal schools for the training filial piety, unselfish devotion and uprightness, ar 
of teachers. then teach them 1 rts 1 si ‘e 
| But nothing is more worthy of note than u spisit shoul . | ert 
: the change in the aims of education. In ete girte 4 ' , ai 
the last years of the Manchu regime the and discourage degenerate ft slits iets ‘ts 
aims of primary education were to incul-  esty should be kindled and they are to be taug 
cate in the students the ideas of lovalty to to exalt patriotism before every other 
the emperor and honor for Confucius. In = _ . ben bo - ; tr A 
short, the whole idea of education was to gece al a ‘ m ER ERIE TR 
produce peace ful, obedient, and law-abid puy shall be as cord is that betwee » father 
ing subjects. Not much attention was paid ind a sol 
to the development of the individual as Thus the idea of edueation now is to 
such, since for centuries education was co! make every citizen self-rehant and pra 
ceived more as an instrument of gover tical as well as law-abiding and progres 
ment rather than as the means for personal — sive, thereby trying to solve through edu 


culture. Under the changed conditions of cation the all Important PCO! mic prob em 
the republic, the relationship between the of China as well as that of the pressing 


individual and the state has changed so political problem. 


materially that a corresponding change in While emphasizing personal efficier 
the aim of education naturally comes about. and individual development there is 
Loyalty to the head of state, in the sens on the other hand, a very distinct tende! 


of the word ‘‘lovalty’’ as formerly under n modern Chinese education to promot 
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national consolidation and unity by weld- 
ing the people of all parts of the country 
into a homogeneous whole. The means em- 
ployed for the attainment of this end are 
many, such as the standardization of text 
books to be used throughout the country ; 
the adoption of a national anthem; the 
teaching of the common dialect, mandarin ; 
the cultivation of respect for the flag and 
the observance of national Independence 
Day. 

It is evident that the problem of Chinese 
education is great and that its difficulties 
are many. The movement is still in its ex- 
perimental stages, changing its course as 
necessity and wisdom dictate. But what 
changes have already taken place seem, in 
the main, to have been all for the better, 
and Chinese education is now probably on 
the right path to the goal which it aims to 
reach. 

No doubt in prosecuting this onward 
journey China will encounter many more 
obstacles in her way, but I feel confident 
that no obstacles, however great, can dis- 


courage her from pressing forward this 


movement. The government and people of 


China realize that education is the only safe 
and permanent foundation to build their 
country upon, and therefore, their deter- 
mination in this regard is firm and un- 
shakable. To make the task as easy as pos- 
sible, they are eagerly trying to learn the 
lessons which the experience of other na 
tions has taught as well as those which 
their own experience teaches. And they 
know that for this purpose there is no 
better country than the United States, 
where public and higher education has 
been brought to a remarkable degree of 
efficiency. Living under the same form of 
government as the American people, many 
of the ideals which the Chinese now cher- 
ish are the same as those cherished here; 


conditions in the two countries being simi- 


lar in Many respects, they consider you! 
experience all the more valuable to them; 
and sensible to your profound friendship 
and sympathetic interest in the welfare ot 
China, they look to you for moral support 
in their educational reforms. It is only 
uttering a platitude te say that in educa 
tion lies the ultimate, complete success o 
the Chinese Republic; but there is a preg 
nant truth in the statement that the sue 
cess of the Chinese Republic will at once 
mean a new and important victory for the 
cause of democracy, so nobly conceived and 
tenderly cherished here, and add a fresh, 
significant tie to the bonds of mutual 
friendship which now unite China and the 
United States, the two greatest republics of 
the world. 
V. K. WeLuineton Koo 
CHINESE MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS CAN DO 
TOWARD THE MAINTENANCE OF 
PERMANENT PEACE! 

In these days of world war we feel 
more keenly than ever the responsibility 
of the great trust imposed upon us as edu 
cational workers. Fired with a deep sense 
of loyalty, we are eager to assume the obli 
gations which the new conditions may de- 
mand. We are not yet clear as to the 
course, for the world is still unsettled, but 
we do know that this greatest crisis of the 
world’s history will effect a new conception 
of the meaning and purpose of the educa- 
tional process. No one can ignore the fact 
that after the European war we shall live 
in a changed world. The terrible events of 
the past two years have brought us face to 
face with this startling reality, and no one 
conversant with the history of education 
ean fail to understand what its significance 
may become as an agency for restoring 

1 Delivered at General Session, National Eduea- 


tion Association, July 5, 1916, 2:30 P.M 
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Vilization., We are torced to ask ow remain 
selves the question, What part shall the hineteentl tury pushed 
American public school take Im the hew tionalism to its ex ne limits | 
world order: came to be elived as 
; Our first problem is to determine what and a | ! 
the ser which edueation should ret throu 
der to the state. We have long understood nation as tl t human pur] 
that education is intended to preserve and logical result of thi e} 
to promote a true devotion to America ent war of empire 
traditions, but we have been driven by the hope, of that 
SUCCeSSLON of events to recall to our minds the world wW 
the definition of American ideals. Phe And what was thi 
: founders Of the repubiie proclaimed lree Ing this pel 1 OL nat i It 1 
dom, democracy and justice as the prin flected the political idea | 
ciples in which they put their faith, and each nation were those wl { 
when the great conflict came for the pres most successfully against tl A 
ervation of the Union, these principles sur other nations ihe teac! | 
vived To day, as the United States plays Was mostiy conhned to ti 
a mighty role in the family of nations, shi individual nation with little regan 
still proclaims freedom, democracy and _ relations with other peoples. The emphasis 
justice as her abiding principles. n history was placed on wars and polit 
It was inevitable that the political de- history, ignoring almost entirely the « 
velopment of the United States should be nomic, social and educational developm: 
nfluenced by the dominant ideas in world of the nation and the connection of t 
politics. We became an independent na forces with world-wide moven t 
: 
tion when individualism absorbed the made this development possibl The G 
: thoughts of people. As this idea was grad man system of industrial and n 


supplanted by that of nationalism, education, inaugurated by Bisn 


which found expression in the desire for veloped that intensified specia \ 
conquest, gave rise to the Concert of the to a supreme degree ministers 

Great Powers in Europe and enunciated idea of nationalism Edueat Eng 
the Monroe Doctrine on the western hemi land, although providing for a br 
sphere, the United States focused its pur look on human relatior Ss I 1! 
pose on the building of a nation in whiecl essence but a devotion to tl te 
freedom, democracy and justice should be of the British Empire 

the governing principles This was a Following the impulse of nationa 


mighty task, but after a century of na the idea of internationa 


. tional life, we were able to show the world velop. At the very end of the 1 
the nique spe tacle of a union of fort) century, representative tt natior t 
) eight states containing representatives fron for the first tin n the v histe 
all the races of the world, working to a conference to consider ft n 
rether and abiding by the laws of the ce of general peace This First H e | 
tral government, each state retaining its ference 1s described by Internatio) 
identity, having its local laws and lo and statesmen as tl 
rovernment, pursuing its own idea vet epoch for internatior al 
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seemed to have ushered 


sh ula 


period in which the endeavor 


be to substitute the reign of reason for that 


of force. ‘The idea of internationalism ap 


peared to be gaining increasing support 


} 


throughout the civilized world when t 


present war checked its 


progress and 


stunned the hopes ot those who had ex 


pected that the new idea would usher i 


These | OpDeS Wwe 


era of peace and justice 


founded not merely on the action of the 


governments, but also upon the unity and 


solidarity of the human race, illustrated in 
the last half century by a myriad of ex- 


amples of interdependence and active co 


operation in all the lines of human activity 

The spirit of internationalism is reflected 
in education by the international exchange 
of university professors and students, the 
international visits for the study of edu 


eational systems and methods, the forma 


tion of international polity elubs in col 


leves and univers Ties throughout the 


world, the organization of the school peace 
leagues of the United States and of Great 
Britain, the 


of international law and the 


inereased interest in the study 
holding of in- 
ternational edueational congresses and econ 
ferences. The recommendation outlined in 
the the Con 


gress on Edueation at Oakland last summer 


resolutions of International 
for the appointment of educational at 
tachés to the 
throughout the world is a potent manifes 
tation of the 


This idea IS 


legations and embassies 


spirit of internationalism. 
strikingly illustrated in 


the calling of the International Conference 


most 


on Edueation by the Dutch government for 
the purpose of discussing educational prob 
the and for th 
establishing an Interna 


Edueation It 


lems common to nations 


ultimate aim of 


tional Bureau of is indeed 
a marked eontradiction that this diplomatic 
stand 


those 


conference, aimed to ereate world 


ards in education and to promote 


AND 
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Which all C1V111Zatlo! 


Worid 1UCais lor 


should strive, should have been put aside 


on account of war, participated in by thos: 
delegates 


very nations who had appointed 


to the Conference. Neither the politica 
nor the spiritual internationalism was abl 
to prevent this war, for the idea of natio 
alism was still too predominant. 

In this condition of world disorder, what 


is the service which education should re 


der? Heretofore, the role of education has 
nation as the nation has 
Hereafter, if 


imparting 


been to serve thr 
defined its 


tion is to b 


service. eduea 


‘ome effective in 


wher interests 


ideals that will advanee the |] 


of civilization, it must lead over all other 


forces. Edueat on should 


become the es 


sential agency in the restoration of civiliza 


tion. It should teach the people of each 


and every nation to understand the true 


place of their country among the nations of 


the earth; it should inculcate the idea that 


the peoples are partners in ideals and pu 


and that above all other things they 


poses, 
should prize the fruits of their own civiliza 
tion; it should develop a new conception 


of national rights and international obli 


gations and it should help to spread the 


world friendship and world 


concept on of 
will be able to 
only if it 


ana 


lovalty. Edueation serve 


this larger cause of humanity 
as the intellectual 
This ealls for 


it implies nothing less 


comes to its own 
moral cuide for the nation 
high leadership, for 
than the creation of a new national life in 
all countries, the breaking down of national 
the 


edueation itself. 


barriers and internationalization of 
And what part shall the American pub- 
lic school take? Have we the 


can act 


leaders who 


in this momentous time Reared 


in a country whose foundation principles 


are freedom, democracy and justice, what 
group of educators is better prepared TO 


take up the task? World brotherhood is 














: 








but the expansion of American faith. But 
it IS a hew task and traught with great 
difficulties. 1t involves a reorganization of 
the imstruction given in geography and 
story, an extension of the work in Civics 
d ethics to a world basis, and a simu 
ous effort to secure the cooperation of 
nal workers in all lands for the 
realization of a world patriotism based o 


justice and good will. It is a diff 


problem trom the proposed plans for th: 

idjustments of courses of study, for the 
training of leaders in edueational POSITLO 
or for reorganizations in edueational ad 
ministration, but it in no way conflicts w 
these necessary and urgent reforms. 

The new task involves the putting fort! 
‘f a national ideal in edueation. The pres 
ent situation forbids delay, for at this very 
time an attempt is being made to fore 
ideas into our edueational system which 
e hostile to our traditions. There ar 
some people in this country who, in the 
name of patriotism, are asking the schools 


to stir up fear of other nations throuel 


‘compulsory military training. The Ameri 
an publ ¢ school needs an official spokes 


man, a national Department of Edueation 


which can speak with authority When 
}? yposals are made to introduce new ic 1S 
to the sehools, the opinion of this depart 
ment should he songht Experts in ed 
eation should decide what should eo into 


the schools and not the militarv, commer 
cial, religious, or any other class of peopl 
This expert judement should be based o1 
a well established edueational ideal. and 


there should be but one ideal for the 


the United States seems to be destined t 
assume a responsibility in laying f 

tions for a new civilization, when educ 
tional duties imply contacts beyond om 


functions of our edue 
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SI l I t 
1 
! ! t \ r ¢ 
S tT si 2 im t 
) SEN 7 1? eom i ; 
v the high hone that { , 
1 \ ’ ld Ss } mstory tT! st t \ 
nd out as a nat ! \ ? ty t 
T rT Ny ? Tt? , ? 
pu 0 ! il 
(; i rant that tf Y ! to Ti 
teachers of Am a f ht 
? y thy 1] 1? 7 ’ wld 


SIGNIFICANT PROBLEMS OF EDUCA 
TION IN NEW ORLEANS 
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trade I manutacturing o1 rhe ghest 
tv pe Ol ! ils in | lisiana ul Wwe I 
more su ssful than we have been in s 
ing the problem otf edueation Kdueat 

s that organized effor We ire making \ 
means of thi pub school to change S 
ind girls into efficient men ind wome 
citizens who are able to support themselves 
by int rent work, healthy tizens 

ire law abiding and moral, citizens who 
desire as individuals 0 make a yntribu 
tion to the sum total of human happiness 
and who are able individually to appre 
ciate some of the good things o Lit¢ the 


beautiful, the good, the true. To develop 


this type of citizen is the fundamental prob 
lem of 
America are struggling with it 


millions of 


The public schools of 
as it affects 
New 


are charged with this most difficult 


education. 
twenty children; we in 
Orleans 
of human tasks as it affects forty thousand 
boys and girls to-day and untold multitudes 
of children of to-morrow, for our two-score 
a handful in 


thousands now living are but 


comparison with those yet to be born. 
Il. ALL CITIZENS SHOULD KNOW THE SCHOOLS 
The publie schools belong to the people. 
They should represent the best aspirations 
efforts of the 
The public schools should not 


and unselfish citizens of a 
democracy. 
be dominated by any political clique, sec 
individual interest. 
officials 


bear a heavy and not always appreciated 


tarian influence or 


School boards and and teachers 


burden of responsibility. But the schools 
do not belong to boards, officials or teach- 
all of 
peace of 


ers; they belong to the people. 
civilization, 
] 


1i0om 


The perpetuity in 
the 
superstition, the development of invention, 


conquest of free from 


industry and agriculture—all these depend 
maintain. 
Alli 


ance to foster intelligent discussion of the 


the 


This movement of the Publie School 


upon type of education we 
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S s of pu edu 1 and to 1 
Ss ictivelV a more nu rous D ly yr 
strongest ens in affairs he pul 
scho Ss a sign il sti It is 1 
noug yr ti S49 ea 3s ) ri ip tf en 
siasts to me monti ilte! I n ~ 
\ ince Che vreatl hu pt { 
nd is worthy the t t 
n and woman of out ts s tl 
re Irequently 1 Ss ( el 
I t of ey ry SSu ACep 
schools Political meetings, a est 
ephem ral nterest irnivals, balls pl 
Ss, races, Commercial congresses, ¢ 
have their crowds. It is perhaps the fau 
of edueators that the Who splend d energy 
of our people has not been directed m 
persistently into activities as prompt and 
whole-hearted, for the schools. The major 


our ablest men and women shoul 


llance, cooperation and support in 
in which we 


and at 


‘TLOOLS 


our publie s 


have invested millions of dollars 


present invest the lives of hun 


teachers and two-seore housand of el} 


dren. We 


officials, to school employees and to teach 


have too freely turned over t 


ers, and perhaps also to a few self appointe d 
reformers, the burden of this greatest hu 
manifold 


man undertaking in its 


III. TRAINED EDUCATORS ARE IN DEMAND 
The 


amid the intricacies of a public-school 


fundamental educational problem, 


SVS- 


tem comprising nearly a hundred schools, 


is to secure the services of trained, honest 


officials, teachers and employees. Espe 


cially ‘ific training in education to be 


ls sper 


demanded of principals, supervisors and 


superintendents of to-morrow. In a dozen 


American cities to-day there is confusion, 


waste and failure to serve the best interests 
of the children, largely because of 
captains of education. 


competency ot past 


There are prineiples and arts known and 
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‘tively by surgeons and 


est practise d re spec 
; ae 

neers, and to aay speciai and pro 
mged training in professional courses de 


signed for surgeons or for engineers is 


eing exactea r the pri 
= i 


ted of the ‘actitioner and of the 
gineers., Until recently we have felt that 


an educational practitioner, dealing 

th the questions of a school system, re- 
quired little professional training. Pop- 
ilaritv, perhaps mere common sense, even 
political or personal influence without indi 
lual abil ty these have been the sole 
teria of persons in charge of American 
educational institutions, time and again 
Communities and alumni of to-day, how 


er, are not easily deceived and leaders 
are sought who combine executive qualities 
with technieal knowledge in pedagogy 
equ valent to the equipment of the skilled 


irgeon or of the skilled engineer in their 


Sur 
vn fields. The number of such educators 
s multiplying with the establishment of 


schools of education in the best universities 

the country—greatly to the discomfiture 
of the pedagogues whose chief asset for 
preferment in public or private education 
is sheer wire-pulling ability and the sup- 
port of cliques and factions, whether polit 
‘al or social. The vigilanee and action of 
the public mind ean see to it that, more and 
more, our schools should be entrusted only 
to men and women of the best obtainable 
type of professional preparation, as well as 
Back of the quick, simple 
movements of the surgeon’s art, are vast 
sciences such as physiology, bacteriology, 
chemistry. In the background of the edu- 


eator who solves the educational problem 


personal fitness. 


for increasing thousands, there must 
familiarity with education as a science. A 
long, vague experience within the school 
room is no substitute for special, profes- 
sional training of educators. Schoolroom 
and experience alone may distort narrow, 


WW 


rather than rectify and broaden our view 


of the world in relation to the school. 
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logical and Sociological Mov nts in edu 
eation. Resplendent here are the names of 


famous men who anticipated and exploded 


centuries ago some t new nven 
tions for the school now exploited among 
us—men such as Aristotle, Plat Socrates, 


Hillel, Comenius, Rousseau, 
Froebel, Vittorino, Locke and Mann. Fo 


ish is the modern educational reformer 

who does not profit bv the experi ot 
I 

ther men thus Ter SS 

— . 

School Hugie is i! l l 
itional science Ss mes irelully 
ritten books S t re than 
] 14 , } ? 
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nation, appraisement of the 

t ventila- 
desks and 
that do not favor spinal distor 


the 


various systems ot hea ing and ot 


tion spec fications ol school 


furniture 
tions, and right kind of playgrounds 
the 


prevent the spread of disease and to detect 


best systems of medical inspection to 


remediable physical defects, provisions for 
the blind, the deaf, the crippled, the 


speech 
defective. 

Educational Psychology garners for prac 
tical the facts 


habit, memory, attention, the 


use known about instinct, 
learning proe 
fatigue and other ‘ts of the hu- 


esses, aspe 


man mind. Psychology is no longer bare 
metaphysics or phrenology or superstition. 
facts 


An enlarging body of gathered by 


honest observation and experiment is being 
gradually applied to the improvement of 
courses of study, methods of instruction, 
regulation of hours and the contro] of habit 
formation. 

It can be understood that a teacher will 
have a different attitude who approaches 
his or her tasks, not only with a knowledge 
of his subject, be it arithmetic, algebra, 
drawing, Latin or manual training, but also 
knowledge of the 


with a background of 


educational sciences we have illustrated. 
That teacher will not resent every effort at 
change, that teacher will be more interested 
in the child, the pupil, than in the text-book 


or grade work. 


V. NO CURE-ALL IN EDUCATION 


Having in mind all of this background 
of world experience in education and scien- 
tific 
problems, we find there are no ready-made 


method of attack upon educational 


formulas, recipes or remedies for educa- 


tional troubles. situa- 


tion that requires trained leadership on the 


Each problem is a 


one hand and the support of an awakening 
public on the other. There is a distinction 


between the province of the citizen and mem- 
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ber of this Alliance who has a right to in 


form himself and to demand results 
and the pr 


} 


DuUsInNess 1 1S 


teachers and officials. 
the trained educator whos 
to know the and to work out the 


When there is 


complete under- 


problem 


details of school practise 


secured in New Orleans a 


standing of the professional nature of effi 


cient school work, we shall then find a large 


group of problems challenging cooperation 


and knowledge and action upon the part 
both of school officials and of citizens. 
VI. GRATIFYING PROGRESS—SHOALS AHEAD 


; 


It is indisputable that in many directions 
our publie schools have exhibited growth 
the 


It is a delusion, however, for any 


and improvement during past five 
years. 
one to believe that the present situation is 
be avoided de- 


not full of dangers that to 
mand rare skill, patience and devotion to 
If in the pre- 
field of 


following 


the cause of the children 
ceeding lines we have outlined the 
then 
typical problems or questions indieate the 
The 


meet 


educational science, the 
wide scope of the art of edueation. 


administrator or teacher who must 
these problems needs all available science, 
courage, practical experience, tact and hu- 
nine of 


man sympathy. Let us enumerate 


these problems that are vital to the future 
of New 
it is hoped, will be fruitful in suggesting to 
the Alliance and to the public, 


live topics as themes for study and _ bene- 


schools. This short list, 


Orleans’ 
important, 


] 


ficial discussion as between school men and 


citizens deeply interested in education. 
This list of typieal problems confronts a 
school board and superintendent already 
multitude of school 


overburdened with a 


affairs. The number of the problems in- 
ereases beyond the knowledge of the aver- 
age citizen or teacher. A consideration of 
such typical problems may enlist in the 


public better understanding and coopera- 
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vith the school officials and teachers 
If ! ] d ) pect 1] mr fital le ¢ } oY ] ‘ 
| Snoul iv espt ally pron Abt Oo the pel | S = tin 


son who with little professional prepara $ Oraa \ ] 





tion nevertheless is prone to present per I) 
sistently his or her one aim as the greatest n New O 
r the ills of the school system. n . 
NINE TYPICAL EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS grades c nes 
IN NEW ORLEANS the N s Indus ~ 
l. Finance.—Uow under existing laws schools and : B 
r laws vet to be formulated may our West gI a tary s S ar 
s Is be supplied with funds in order to rowded wit ttle pu the eight 
eet, without expensive loans, the neces grad tains al rly s nu 
sary demands for buildings, equipment pupils. Boys es} \ ng 
ntenance, s ipervision and the idequate s Ir . 
: v of teachers SSeS s I 
2. Election of School Boards.—The new only from six t 
w makes it possible to secure a non-parti Other S sses t re than 
san school board. The provisions of the hundred students I] nw ! real 
new law teem both with splendid possibil- ze equitably our syste) ! instru 
ties and with grave dangers. Practi tion in order to g r yu ed 
eally any man securing a hundred proper sion of work and more care to the young 
i signatures may become a candidate before hildren whose years are the prime of 
the people for the new school board. The portunity Shall we or shall we not | 
problem is, how may citizens be aroused in junior high schools Shall we or shall we 
all the future to the selection of a high-class "ot drop the eighth grade, as Kansas C 
; group of men, representing in themselves did years ago? How n the superintend 
hiefly character, education and business ents be aided in the pr | question 
‘ abi ity and themselves deeply loval to the relocat ng teachers if such rad steps r 
public schools ? reorganization he 1 ken rder tf 
3. Organization of School Administra lessen thi inbalaneced ndition hserved 
Future boards may have in their throughout the system 
power the reorganization of the adminis- . Re pe ters More than { t nd 


tration of the work of school officials. The school children doing again the work of 
affairs of medical inspection, compulsory eertain grades are i problem now g ne 
attendance research, bookkeeping and ae grave meern 1 1 su rintendent 
counting, the purchase and delivery of sup principals and t hers. Ilundreds of t 
plies—each requires different, responsibl hildren are doing 1 f a gi 
: directors. Llow ean all of this work, at lor the s na or 1 rad ‘ 
bottom related, be done with best results irt! How n 
7 To have different departments and divi lren being 
sions reporting directly to the board, or de be diminished i rK NOUS 
partments to committees of the board, or methods he 1 lified t essel 
departments answerable to the superin- yet to maintain the strengt f our 1 


tendent as representative of the board and of stu 
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6. Elimination —Uundreds of white boys 
and girls drop out of school at fourteen 
years of age and not all of them drop out 
through economic necessity. If the negroes 
dropping out of school were forced to at- 
tend, there are not school houses sufficient 
to accommodate them. Elimination from 
schoo] is an evil in our midst, related to 
idleness, vice and ehild labor. The best of 
schools can not sueceed unless first the 
children are there. The stay-in-school cam- 
paign last year engineered by Superintend- 
ent Gwinn had favorable influence upon 
school attendance. In addition to our pres- 
ent efforts to use moral suasion and to en- 
force the compulsory attendance law, how 
can the home, the school, and officers of the 
law further cooperate in lessening the evil 
of elimination ? 

7. Vocational Education.—Preliminary 
training of boys and young men toward the 
mechanical trades is a point of long-con 
tinued omission in New Orleans. A survey 
of industries and occupations has been 
made and deduced therefrom, there is a 
working plan for the entire Delgado Cen- 
tral Trades School for Boys. The working 
plan covers details of administrative con- 
trol, organization of courses, requirements 
of structures and shops and equipment and 
of location. The money is available for the 
establishment of the Delgado School, but 
not for the maintenance. <A problem is, 
how can this erying need be met? Are 
there any expenditures which might be 
shifted to the maintenance of the Delgado 
School ? Is there any good method of 
finance by which the money can be ob- 
tained? There is no class of persons more 
neglected in this city than the hundreds of 
young boys who leave the schools early and 
must learn to work for their living. 

8. Provisions for Exceptional Children. 


—The superintendent of schools has re- 


peatedly called attention to the need 
provision in this community for certain 
types of exceptional children. The Alli- 
ance several years ago published a report 
to the same end, and the writer has con- 
ducted researches upon groups and indi- 
viduals that point vividly to this need. An 
influential member of the school board has 
often spoken to the writer of the great need 
for provision for the exceptional child in 
the school and laments the lack of funds 
that makes special provision difficult at this 
time. There are several score of positively 
feeble-minded children in our schools; 
they do not progress, they hinder other 
children and are a burden to teachers. Fre 
quently such children are brought for 
study by distracted parents to the psycho 
logical clinie of the publie schools. In our 
psychological clinic, our one class for back 
ward children, our school for the deaf and 
in the Waifs’ Home, we have made only a 
bare beginning in protecting, training and 
segregating children who, for their own 
sake and for the community’s, need special 
protection. Plans suggesting suitable or- 
ganization of classes and schools in con- 
structive cooperation with existing agencies 
have been drawn. How can money, inter- 
est and trained workers for this neglected 
undertaking in Louisiana be obtained ? 

9, How Can Educational Research be 


4 Exhaustive efforts have 


made effective: 
been made to ascertain the truth about 
many of our problems. The present school 
board has become favorably known over 
the country for its support of educational 
research. Recently many published reports 
in New Orleans have been made, such as 
follow: (1 
) 


mechanical occupations; (2) vocations and 


Coneerning industries and 


night-school work: (3) statistical measures 
of thirty thousand children which show 


relative progress of over-age and at-age 
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meet with the commendation il] 
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itions or the heckling of the se 


s and r ters in each grade « 
y Dp schoo $) delinquent boys 
i rative measures > the status 
ses elimination; and (6 ny 
rts on* individu Ses exceptiona 
lren [wo sp educational pr 
s now ar rs secure thoughtful 
r n DY ens of the facts as 
1 and, second, to secure vigorous 
n the facts of the reports wal! 
t change. Otherwise e shall revert 
e primitive method of substituting pre) 
Lie r truth, opinions for measurements 
1 practise recogn zed as dangerous in 
ery practical art other than education 
1II. OPEN-MINDEDNESS, NOT BLIND PARTISAN 
SHIP. TO SOLVE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
Fair consideration of groups of such 
roblems as these in their relative propor 
ns is better for education than the ag 
essive promotion of somé hobby To 
nit en at their best moments regardless 
party, clique or sect, to e nsider each of 
hese problems as concerning the children, 
nd not primarily job-holders or job 
ekers, would be a superb accomplishment 
f parents’ clubs, teachers’ associations, 
vie organizations and of this Alliance 


This kind of effort would be more profitable 


Yrleans than the repeated passi 


‘+h are not unknown in our midst 


nt effort of the Public School A 


naugurating a series of publie dis 


neerning edueation, if thes 


are to be 


AND 


eonducted ably, fairly 


thor uughgoing eonstructive spirit, 
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UNIFICATION OF MATHEMATICS IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 





form the method of t 
, 4 . : 
}) I | i 
ns , ‘ : : 
However this 1 5 thos 
teachers of mathen na 1 caretu 
diagnos OL both th n d ind 1 
sub} matter with w re dealin 
n the light of m that is being s 
) erning  high-s« ( mathematics to 
see whether the stream of mathema 
progress s hye r 1mpe led nel if ae ; ty 
to remove the debris so that tl nward 
movement of the stream n function most 
efficiently 
Or need ni ~ { . ‘ 4 
s and statements known ed 
tors in order to furnish ample material t 
stimulate serious thil ne on tl part { 
an high-school mathematics t ner Corie 
of the most constructiv dvoea {f 
form in | school mathe s Suy 
intendent H. C. Morrison, of Nev Han 
shire. In Part I. of the Thirteenth Year 
By ) tT the Nat mal ~ t | ~ 
f Edueation he has an art Ie 
structed Mathematies in the I S 
‘ 
ey trad il ro 1 ! eC) 
! ’ Qi ] | \\ 
bra, | ! ( i ! 
s organiZzi n and i dapt 
to t} wh natul { "iT ‘ 
to the si al purpose « | 
hat purpose 1S r i 
modern conditions 
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the the various Ssc1ences 


interpretation of 


3. Courses in mathematies must be ar 


ranged at ich points in the 
Immediate 


will give nity for fune 


tioning, 


tL. The several integral parts of tl D? 
vram such as the household arts, ete., m 
each have its own specially organized 


mathematics; and the mathematics of eae 
eurriculum should probably be in ¢1 
of the Spt cialists of tl 
than in the hands of a separate mathe 
matics faculty. 


No one who reads Mr. 
feel that he 


Morrison's artiel 
will is attempting to diseredit 


‘ 


he place of mathematies as a part ot the 


child’s edueational 
other hand, his attitude is friendly and con 
this, it 


is one rood rea 


should 


structive 


seems, 
son why all mathematies teachers 
read what he has to say. 

Another 
high school 
David Snedden, of Mr. 
Snedden has written a letter to Mr. H. W. 
Tyler, of the 
Technology, chairman of the committee on 
the 
schools, and in this letter he asks five ques 
which he 


eration im a 


ardent advocate of reform in 
mathematics is 


Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts 


status of mathematies in seeondary 


tions thinks require first consid 


diseussion of mathematies in 
secondary education. 

1. What are, or what should be, the eor 
tO he 


secondary 


trolling edueational served 


by the 


purposes 
algebra in 
(Algebra is 


to represent the mathematics usually 


study of 


conveniently 


schools ? taken 
pre 
seribed for high-school graduation, and for 


admission to college. 


2. Is it yet demonstrate 


practicable to 
either that these 
for all 


the case of many of the pupils taking the 


purposes are important 


pupils, or that they are realized in 


study 


» 


5 Ar these purposes as vet so definitelv 


AND 
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at curriculum rather 


equipment. On _ the 


Commissioner 


Institute of 
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formulated that it is practicable to deter 
mine how far given organizations of the 
" + . ] , _ . . _. +} f 
materials of vebra, or given methods of 
teaching, result in their generalization 
Nor fie } } ] orl at 
} ore s ica why should girl stu 
dents in high schools be required to tal 
ilgebra before ben ¢ allowed to graduate 
. Whi SnouUu d women 8 ice n seek or 
] 4 1] 1 + 
admission to eollege be required to pres¢ 
O br S al ntranece subvec 
\ Nneddey t} ’ r ‘i + ] 
Mi} aden then goes into some a I 
lat iss 1 oF the situation as ! views 
it from an administrative viewpoint and 
one Must % T it What he Savs aiso ad 
{ ] ] ; \ Ty] ? 
serves careful econsideration.2 Mr. Tyler’s 
committee has given the matter a great de 
of attention and in the same bulletin® in 


vhich Mr. Snedden’s letter appears 


things in 


answer to 


to the 


has Salk 


mittee 


Mr. Snedden which are very much 
point. One statement the committee makes 
is interesting, viz., 


Not a little of the eriticism in Dr. Snedden’s 
letter seems to apply to a poor 
g rather than to defective subject-matter. It 


] 
would seem that the natural re medy 
improving the 


the subject. 
This, it 


The writer agrees with Mr. Myers*® when he 
I} t th Mr. M) | } 


teaching rather than in displacing 


is the fundamental idea. 


seems, 


: ‘*The problem of improving the teach- 


Savs 


ing of high-school mathematies is very 


much more a problem of improving the 
teacher than the texts.’’ 


besides Mr. 


have 


Morrison 
the 


Mr. 


place of 


Others* and 


Snedden questioned 


Reply 1, Vol 4 April, 1915 1190 
Pr r nary heport t the Ne England 

Committee on the Status of Mathematies in See 
‘ iry S This | obtained 
f Mr. T for five ts 

Mvers Seho Seis ‘ M hematies 
p. 777, Vol. 11, 1911. Report on the Unifieatio 
of Math tics the University High Scho 

‘See Parker, ‘‘ Methods Teac High 
Sohe f 
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mathematics in the hig 
or another. 
The committee above referred to has And tl] 


been doing all it can to clear up the situa 





tion, and it is soon to make a second report ‘ ' , 

but it is not yet ready. Other agencies 

have attempted to answer some of the ques t 

tions raised by the persons named above 

and no doubt some agreement will finally 

be reached whereby mathematies will fune t m su ju 
staten ) xne ild app 


tion properly as a part of the ehild’s edu 
] ill of what is said above to the situa 


cation and thus maintain its honored place 








, in the curriculum. mathematies 
But the solution is not in sight; too many In pat Dr. | oes ad 
people are dissatisfied with the results we sometimes U ersona 
; are getting from our instruction in school‘ leher a ra, Tol mit) 
mathematics. The writer asked a promi en real to par I Ss, DU i 
' nent protessor the other da) if he would W! e his ec ms seem ru ve 
be willing to exeuse freshmen in the eol sa vard eXIs UITLONS 
lege from the trigonometry course and to Cecile iIntavoral But after all it 
cive them credit for the course provided May not be a hard task for teachers 
they had had the course in the high school. nathematics \ Dr. |} xner that 
The reply was in substance: many of the fau L wi e speaks at 
We will be willing to give credit in the college how apparent to the progressiy eacnel 
for trigonometry done in the high school when the of mathematies and that many cases 
high schools really teach the trigonometry the attempts tor . 
boys and girls should know. been not only intelligent. but notewortl 
: Perhaps the most severe criticism of ex and son cases in line wit! eal 1 t} 
. isting conditions in the organization and reform that Dr. Flexner suggest 
teaching of mathematics is set forth b Dr. Che writer can not go on, however, v 
Abraham Flexner® in his recent article on ut ta ¢ exception to one pal fp 
“2 Modern School.’’ While it 1s true that lexner’s art ic (On page 6b 
practically every other subject in the cur mad ti : ae aneet al whe 
riculum comes in for its share of criticism, make | ! 
mathematies seems to get as large a) examinations t 
amount of attention as any other. Speal know just n re | - 
ing of the situation in general he says: tud ; based vce 
It is therefore still true that the bulk of the t ftudents ip 
i energy of our children at school is devoted to natiol | ‘ \ 
formal work developed by schoolmasters wit t P to 4 ‘ 
, : n preparing | s for « ( ntrat 
! H. E. Slaught, ‘‘ Retrospect and Pr ( i Ss | ! thro 
H oh-s« 0l Mathematies.’’ Free pamy et } ietaile t | n 


: lished by Allyn & Bacon, Chicago 
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what should be taught in the schools. It 


would not be a hard task to show that some 
of the questions and problems on some of 
the 


the very end for which they are presum 


+ 


college entrance examinations defea 


ably set, viz., to test the pupil’s ability t 


use his common sense. 


such a problem is one in which two yachts 
are running a race and the rate of each is 


thea 


to be determined. It so happens that 


two rates are something like 220 and 225 


hour. <A 


writer's classes worked on this problem for 


miles per boy in one of the 


30 minutes after he had the correct answers 
because his common sense told him that no 
fast. And 

the large 


yacht could run so 


cheeking his results numbers 


seemed to be eorrect and the boy gave up 
the job as hopeless. 

Surely something ought to be said to the 
people making out college entrance exami 


nations that will make it possible for then 
to frame problems so that in the solution 
of them the pupil may still use his commor 
sense and vet win out. 


With 


the writer is in 


some of Dr. Flexner’s statements 
perfect agreement and it is 
to be hoped that mathematies teachers will 
isms 


We 


in remedying the 


not sit by and permit all of the critic 
in the future to be made by outsiders 
should take the init 


weak points of 


alive 


rif the 


our own system. iw 


content and methods of teaching are no 
what they ought to be it is largely the duty 
of the mathematics teachers of this age to 
see that the proper reforms are made. On 
page 6 of Dr. Flexner’s article he says 
the teaching of ancient 
than 
means of which pupils de 


what they should do 


Nothing is commoner in 


languages and formal mathematics drilling 


in arbitrary signs by 
termine mechanically with 


out intelligent insight into what they are doing 
There is little doubt but that this is a just 
deal of 


Too much emphasis is placed upon 


eriticism on a great our teaching 
habits 


mechanization and at times too early in the 


AND 


A fair sample of 
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rst It is t hard ft nd ra 
SiS t \ k t 1s rt \ 
pla n irse of study t 
. 
Dr. F so he ns fact 
not only es a rve nu Ye] 1} 
f ns Hut T ‘ S] I | i lon Y Tl t 
failing The writer would add t ™ 
yf thos » do not fail spend, yes st 
great deal of tims ! lless rep 
of subiect- tter ()) I son wh ore 
many pupils ar t taught ideas of respor 
sibility is du » t fact that rta 
pics are taught over and over again ur 
the ehild s val! nything at all | 
repetition |! ise his attention is dulle 
lo illustrate: it is perhaps true that 
some schools the methods of solving equ 
tions containing two unknowns is given t 
the child at least three times not fou 
leaves ft S | What \ 
S! 1] ] do ~ T eh the sub tT fT roug! 
ind then ld tl) hildren responsibl 
[his does not mean that no reference shou 
be made to methods again, but it does mea 
that the subject should not be systemat 
ill I { d 4 i dS IS so often the cas 


Dr. Flexner’s article leads one to believ 
ch teachers ot 
s to study the 
the things Dr 


own situations to see whether 


Flexner has said are true with regard 1 
their systems, and if so, to discover to what 
in the best 


the children involved. 


extent changes should be made 
interests of 


A short r 


Flexner says, with a brief 


sumé of some of the things Dr 
‘omment on each, 
may be of interest here. 


1. That 


many efases 18 


formal 
a question of fact. This is 


of the teacher 


mathematics 


due largely to the technique 


organization rather than 


and methods of 
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29 That mathematics offers pecul ar diffi 
ty to many pup ls seems to be open to 
» dispute. This, too, may be the result of 
Yr organization and teaching. The rea- 
son why some teachers make the work seem 
real and easy is because they know how to 
h with any kind of organization. 
} 


5. That the present position of both alge- 


, and geometry is historical is of course 
true, but they should not be cast aside just 
‘ause this is so. 
$. That the elaborate study of mathe 
itical and spatial relations through alge- 
ra and geometry may have a valid under- 
standing for its own sake is perhaps open 
some dispute; but there are still many 
us who will claim that the subject de- 
serves much consideration here. Any one 
feels uncertain as to this point should 
ad the first six chapters of Dr. Judd’s 
Psvchology of High-school Subjects.’’ 
>». That finally, according to Dr. Flex- 
ner’s standard, we should see to it that the 
jurse in mathematics should  inelude 
nothing for which an affirmative case can 
not now be made out.’’ This is exactly 
what teachers of mathematics who are 
really interested in the future are trying 
to do and it is in the hope that some such 
standard may be kept in mind that the 
writer wishes to suggest one plan for re- 
organizing the subject-matter and 
teaching of secondary mathematics. 
At the risk of meeting with honest oppo 
sition as to the feasibility or wisdom of 
such a scheme, the writer wants to suggest 
that some scheme of unifying high-school 
mathematics may help to settle many of 
the controversies that have arisen, keeping 
in mind all the while that increased effi- 
ciency in the technique of teaching must 
be looked after at all times. 


Certainly there is no dearth of mathe 
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but it may prove to be an initial step in the 
the idea the 


right direction, and this is 


writer has in mind in suggesting it. 
A great 


subject is unified 


deal depends upon the way the 
There are as many Ways 
of unifying the material perhaps as thers 
are teachers to teach. The general idea and 
the 
like 


strange that subjects which have grown up 


plan back of unification is what the 


writer would to emphasize. It seems 


together should be so quickly divorced when 


they approach maturity. In many 


CASES 
some unifying is always done, but on the 


] 


whole the re is ttle I 


attempt to do this on a 
large seale. It has been suggested that we 
ought to have a general mathematics course 
funetion for the ehild in 


which would 


mathematics as the general science course is 
now doing, but nobody has eared to go quite 
this far, although the 
no doubt be 


fact a few 


outcome of such a 


course would interesting and 


valuable. There are in notable 


examples of schools who have unified the 


mathematics material in one way or an- 


other. One attempt to do this without risk- 


ing too much is the plan of teaching algebra 


three days a week and geometry two, or 
vice versa. Or algebra three days a week 
and trigonometry two. Followers of this 


plan differ as to the advisability of adher- 
ing permanently to it.’ 

The plan herein suggested, however, is 
not a unification depending upon a division, 
based 
each subject, but rather upon the way one 


ean be 


which is upon the time allowed to 
used to reinforce, explain and in- 
the other Hlow 


let us consider the un 


tensify ean this be don 
] 


In the first piace, 


fication of the topies in the first-year work 


in mathematics. It is beyond the scope of 


this article to cover all of the possible illus- 
unifieations, but a few 


Take the case 


trations of such 
typical examples will suffice. 


Mathe mat cal Mi 


7Cumins, Am 


88, March, 1915. 


AND 
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of teaching the multiplication of a binomial 
by a monomial which is usually taught only 
In Monroe’s 


Certain 


from the algebraic standpoint. 
5S on the ‘‘Measurements of 
Abilities’’ we 
failure to multiply both terms of a binomial 


factor 


article 


Algebraical find that the 


by a numerical was one of the fr 


sourees of error. Further, in the 


quent 


same article he says that iner 


if his analysis he correct is to 


tained in two ways: first, by causing the 


student to be more attentive to what he is 


second, by reducing his knowledge 


of fundamental rules to the plane of auto- 
matie application. 
There is no doubt but that what | SAVS 


is true, but may it not be possible to secure 
greater accuracy in such problems by g 
ing the child a notion of the geometric sit 
ation? In the first place, the child will 
more attentive if his interest is accelerated 
and second, it will be easier to reduce his 


knowledge of fundamental rules to the 
application if he has 


ideas. The 


interest and 


plane of automatic 


had a 


time spent in 


basis for his 


rational 


arousing such 


1) 


; : 
negligible 


securing the rational basis will be 
compared with the loss otherwise. Let us 


} 


assume that he is to multiply the binon 
a+b) by 4. Will not his interest in the 
problem itself be increased and the char 


ot his 


vetting a correct solution enhanced 


interprets this as a rectangle 4 units 


»and (a+ 6) units long? It 


is doubt- 


will fail so often to get the two 
terms of the quotient correct after he makes 
this geometric interpretation. Surely his 


mistake 


method 


chances ot making the above re 
ferred to in the 
And 


some sense in the 


will be 


algebraic 
this—he sees 


t has this 


Similarly the child is 


lessened, more than 


problem when 
conerete setting. 
less likely, in his algebraic solution, to omit 
8 SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, Pp Vo, Vol l, March 


13, 1915. 











% 
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the middle term of the expansion (c +d)’ 


if he has previously been required to draw 
figures to represent the situation geomet! 
eally. The same situation holds with some 
tvpes of factoring, although probably to a 
lesser degree than with the two cases cited 
above. Surely work of this sort will lessen 
the kind of situation referred to on page 6 
if Dr. Flexner’s article. 

There are numerous other examples of 
this chance to unify the alge 
etry to the mutual betterment of both 
After many of the geometrical notions 
have been learned, such as the following 
‘vertical angles are equal,’’ ‘‘t 
the angles about a point on one side of a 

rht line is 180 ‘two angles are co 
plementary when their sum is 90°,’’ ‘if 


wo parallel lines are cut by a transversal 


the alternate interior angles formed are 
eq ial,’’ the child has a basis for the forn 


tion of a large number of equations which 


n something to him, th hecking of 
wl h is made easier because of the g 
, 
metrical DaSsIs A er it de il of the work on 
> ] ] ] 1 ] 
ingies paraliel lines relies al S ana 


by some that 1f such a 
plan De adopted, too much time will be 
spent on the geometry in the first year. In 


iswer to this it may be said that whatever 


time 1s given up to geometry 1n the first 
vear will be considered as having been well 
spent when the elass takes up the regular 


second-year work. It is not at all unusual 


+ 


Sr i Sé¢ ‘cond vear class that has had no 


‘ 


geometry in the first year having as great 
if not greater difficulty, with a geometric 


dea than a first-vear class covering ft 
same veome#»ri dea for he rst f f ne 
training in the first vear w irrv over the 
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lormal 


the 


ispects of algebra may be pproa hed with 
less danger, and so on throughout the 
UTSeé Kor ex ple after the theorem 
| l l S n¢vies I in ISOs e] Ss riang 
ur qual has been proved, these bass 
angles may be given certain algebi 
values and the truth of the theor will 


enable the pupil to set up a quadrat e equa- 


; 


tion whl h Will Initiate a review ol types 


, , . 
aiready mastered and will help to intro 


duce, by means of further geometric work, 


a quadrat which may be solved. 


method of 


equation 
we will say, by the 


the 


completing 
formula. 
the 


square, or by the quadratic 


Then too the se place 


‘ond year is 


where a great deal of the simple work in 


trigonometry can be brought in with both 


interest and profit. This is not a dream; it 


has actually been done in a great many 
ases and a great deal of time ean be saved 
by it. The subject can be taken up best in 


work 


simpler 


n connection with the 
All of the 


with the 


triangles 
ideas connected solution of right 


triangles by natural and logarithmie fune- 


and 
the latter 


tions, trigonometric identities equa- 


tions, can be treated. Then in 


part of the course the knowledge gained in 
the trigonometry work can be made to serve 
the means of securing additional 
the 


presentation of certain important informa- 


both as 


information and also to save time in 


tion. 
An example of the first is the case of the 


formula for the area of a triangle in terms 


1 


of two sides and the angle included between 


them, viz., A JabsinC. An example of 
how the knowledge gained in the trigonom- 
etry work may be the means of saving time 
ean best be illustrated by a scheme used by 


‘*Psychology of High School Sub 


AND 
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class this 


old metn d ol 


All teachers ot 


ae Ter- 


mining the value of pi.’ 


geometry are familiar with the ordinary 
vreome>»lriec ! et} od of comp iting the Vaiues 
the perimeters of the regular inscribed 


polygons for a 


and cirecumseribed 
iny different numbered sides 
ference of the eir 


lies between t} ese Two perimeters. 
t 


Take the case of the e 


perimeter of the regular inseribed and ei 
‘umseribed decagon It is not necessary 
here to review the old method of arriving 


at the values for these perimeters, but let us 


notice how all of this computation is simp! 
fied for the case of the deeagon bv the uss 
of very simple trigonometry and then we 


will appreciate how it can be done for tl 


other regular inseribed and cireumsceribed 
figures. Let the side of the regular it 
scribed decagon be represented by S. Then 
a perpendicular drawn from the center of 


the circle to th if side bisects 


with S/2 and the radius of the ecirele 


a right triangle the vertex angle of whicl 
is 18 This is easily seen to be true, th 
angle at first being 36° and the perpen 
ular bisects it 

Now in this right triangle the pup 


knows that the quotient obtained by divid 


ing S/2 by r (the radius) is the sine of 18 


and from this it is 


sine 18 


easy for him to compute S and then the 


perimeter of the inscribed decagon in terms 
of the diameter of the circle. 


For the regular circumscribed deeagon 


the perpendicular drawn from the center of 
and 


also bisects that side 


the circle to a side 


the angle at the center (the angle at the 


center is 36° as before But here the per- 
the 


divided by , is 


use 


pendicular is the radius, so we 


) 


tangent ratio, viz., S/2 


the tangent of 18° or in equation form 


This method is due to Mr. Raleig 


rh Schorling. 
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heory of logarithms should be taught if 11 
has not been taught previously and applied 
to the problems that are ordinarily given in 
the trigonometry. In this way much repet 
tion of instruction on logarithms n ay be 
voided. 

‘hen in the fourth year we might go o1 
nd unify e higher algebra with the 
inalytic geometry and some of the funda 
ental notions of the caleulus. This will no 
doubt be possible if much of the needless 


iste are eliminated from 


There is little re: 


panying wi 


mathematics class-room. 
son, rding to many teachers, why solid 


ace 
geometry should not be spread out over the 


} 
ht 


an to consume elg 


four vears ra 


ver ks or SO 


be don 


in the course 


first vear and some of it as 


t has otten heen ta ight may we | hs 
omitted 
t it he clearly understood that no abso 
Let it be clearly understood that no a 
lt¢ standards have been us¢ d to ascertain 


S/2/s 1s ! which the pupil ear 
put N and hen he per neter f the 
imscr 1 polygon in terms of the dian ! 
f the cirele. This is not difficult worl t 
l s y il d it 1s a great t t \\ 
the + ry r the unifi tion in ¢ 
, | ‘ } 
‘ iS PAS ~ ? is e SUD] ~ ‘ < 
elves ire I I | ind with as i 
lded interest and value in economy of 
rie nad eff nev of effort For ex le 
en t} ss is studving algebra ll S 
, +} , , , } +} } 1d] 
s s no reason why ey should = s 
t also ynsider trigonometric functions ex 
nea ] ; } ly ¢ +} f) at , ] 
i Lt esc.ua 0 tne rune Onl 14e@a as 
} ] } } ' 
mpiet S POSSIDI ind in fT S Wav save 
This it seems is a fine place to driv Le 
e the notion of a function and to unify 
the algebra, geometry and trigonometry \ 
so as to leave the pupil with some mathe-_ tl 
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that they are not given merely in the hope 
that something mav be done to satisfv the 
ery for reform in the teae] ne of the 
I ities which is 1 many resp to I vit 
mate hut t ry to remedv some of the 
weaknesses of the system of which we wer 


aware long ago and also to ine ise tne 
mathematieal power of the pupils who go 


out from our el 


asses SO 


edge inction most efficiently. 


Th re 
tear 


ay I 
is nothing to hinder the humblest 
mathematics from trying out this 
regardless 


offered tO 


or less degree 


plan 1oO a 


of all the objections that mav be 


it, and the more fully the plan is earried 
out, the sooner we sha | he i} le to eome To 


some conelusior 


W sd mm n so do ng 


The 
Association 


Mathematies Secti 


of Science 
leachers 
ng at Chicago 


at their meet 


November. A ittee 


that body 


COMM represent ne 


is now making a survey of several 


es to ascertain what schools are al 


; 


ready 
Che 


sta 


material in mathematies 


he 
W 


hg the 
awaited with 


D 


of this survey will 


great interest REEVI 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ELIGIBILITY RULES FOR INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS 


, 
a | thy, spirit , Foca <n 

be l d iit 1 series | Te! 

1! the three FT rs ver repr 


compiete text I I wreement is 3 \ 
With a view to ke ng the rit and t 

sociations of professionalism out of college s ts 

without the nreasonable hampering of the 

the mere letter of 1 1 with a view t 

taining in mutual econfid e at these thre 


AND 


SOCIETY 


Yo. & 
ersities the s e th} \ } bie _ ‘ 
of eligibility, we adopt the y state ent 
principles 
] No vho ha ( I 
reward or its eq ¢ his 
ti with athleties het ¢ | 
‘ ting as t her I } sport or « 
ivinyg there inv ca T I re S 
niversity in a ithlet +, P P + 4 
ny ersitv mittes elig 
ct to the approval of the « Tee I ! 
men, permit such participation in te eg 
thletics by men who might tech ‘ 
inder the letter of tl t g 
me 0 t! rs y ‘ £ 
have not « mer ; ; + + 
offs led against the s t o 
sion 
2. No student shall esent his 
y athiet team Or ‘ 7 s tri } 
than those on v he is nat ” 
I ul i s ort mone t} eq t 
money such as board and lodging, et a | 
source and character of these giits « payments 
him sha e approved | t sitv « n 
or el oil lit, subject ¢ +} the 
mittee of the } mie ‘ +} ol that 4 
have not rued to him pr se ¢ 
ability as an athlete. Cases are t es nitted 
advance to the niversit < elig t 
\ student who takes part i ( 
the work of a summer ¢ ex ‘ ‘ 
first securing the approval of tl sity 
mittee nm ¢ , tw f% his 7 S 1 a } 
right thereafter to represent his ersit 
tea or crew 
I e power he evel to g t 
vanee to a st t to engag . s x r 
ring te time or , sant 
of nh orgal ition not ‘ t the I 
sity, under such conditions not e wit t 
spirit of the rule as it may appr It y 30 
| i cases invol ig ntent te i I 
trivial violations of the for g which 
ter t« revent ! 
gainst a student be ke te +} 
No student shall be eligible t embereh 
1 university tear r crew ntil he has completed 
satisfact yaf ir’s work t t versity 
1 has satisfied t requirements r adva 
ment with his « S is detern if i y 
4 No student shall mpete s llegiat 
thleties 1 university team « er for mort 
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1) tre t | | | rd OSS VY as Sis 
teacher of the Moris Hick & 

‘ Sept } S 
eon re d t t] 


S. Wile, chairman of the committee on eleme 

tary s d that Mr. Mason’s name stood 
first on the eligible list, and added that Mr. 
Mason was a socialist, but that the board did 
not have the right to vote against a teacher 
because of political beliefs. THe asked that the 


objections be Mr. Stein responded that 
Mr. Mason had made st 


and he 


itements that had bee n 
wanted time to ir 


Wile 


Mas n was based on 


severely eriticized, 
vestigate the statements Dr. asserted 
that the opposition to Mr 
the fact that he was socialist, and that no 
other allegations had been made against him. 
The nominat went over for two weeks. 
Brown has entered on his work 


Minnesota, 


completing post-gradu 


Dr. Josernu ¢ 


as president of the St. Cloud, State 
Normal School After 
‘olumbia University he taught in 
the Horace Mann School in Teachers Colleg: 
for tive year A year ago he succeeded Dr. 


versity of Thi 


Cartes H 


AND 
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ssor to Miss Met 


Julv at the I rs C} oO Sey 

f three lectures on t é ] 
Bright, the Cot SI Rochdal 

Dr. Henry F. Corr, general secretary of the 
Religious Edueat Ass t liscussed at 
the University r Cl 2 rour SUCCESS1VE 
davs, Julv 25 Zs, the g I subject * Re 
ligious Education through the Community 


He treated the various phases of religi 


cation through the public school, the chure!l 
, ‘ } 
through amusement and recreational agencies, 


and through the community council. 


Frank Kang, since 1913 head of the depart 


t of j uurnalism at the University ot 


men 
Washington, has resigned to enter the adver 
tising service of a motor car company. 

Hexry F. Cutier, principal of Mount Her 
mon School, Northfield, Mass., or 
Europe to assume work under thx 
lief ¢ 
the Northfield schools have voted Mr. Cutler 


has sailed for 
Be lyian Re 
ommission in Belgium. The trustees of 


a six months’ leav this purpos« 


James P. Loar, for the years mas 
Boston English High 
M. C. A. 


educational work in Boston, has left for Eng 


ter of Spanish in the 


School, and | yrmerly eng red in Y 
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( HT Ss s died the 

S ‘ ght rs 


At the Michigan Agricultural College. Mr. 


G. R. Johnstone has resigned his instruct r 


ship in botany which he has held for thre 


Lu! ° j Vacancy nis b Cll filled by thie 
appointment ot Mr. H. C. Y ul 


the Missouri Botanical Garden last year. 


NEW appointments to the faculties of the 


University of Chicago have been announced 


by the board of trustees, as follows: To a pro 


fessorship in the law school, Frederick ( 


lo an associate professorship in th depart 

ment of political economy, Harry Alvin Millis. 
has been head of the di partment of e 

nomics in the University of Kansas. P, 


fessor Millis received his doctor's degre: fr 


ie Unive rsity ol Chicago in 1IS99, To an as 


sistant professor the law s lL, H 
man Oliphant, who has been connected 

the school of commerce and administration 
the University of Chicago. To an instructor 
ship in the department of geography, Charles 
C. Colby, who has been an associate professor 
l the George P: ibody College for Te: ners, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. ( olby graduated 


in instructorship in the department of physi: 
culture and athletics, Margaret Pk 
graduated from the University of ( 
eptember, 1915. 

Dr. EpMunp J. James, president of the U 


versity of Illinois, announces the reorgani: 
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LHRE! r thre pproximat 
( I '} I I 1} t ( mn 


tributed the sum of $3,000. Now. on the deat} 


h graduated 


University of Cl ro at the recent convoca 
tion, has added to the list of class gifts to the 
universit | contributing eight hundred 
dollars to the maintenance of a scholarship to 


be bestowed annually by the university upon 


a deserving student, preferably a member of 


the gradu iting class. The elass of 1914 pre 
sented to the university a class gift similar in 


1916. It con- 
five hundred dollars to be 


nature to that of the class of 
tributed more thar 
students 


used as a loan fund for undergraduate 


who are dependent on their own resources in 


securing an education. 
THE school of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Jefferson 


Medical College will not be 


The following statement was made by 


merger of the medical 
consummated this 
vear. 
a dean of one of the institutions: “ The mem- 
United Medical 
charge of the medical school of the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Jefferson Medical 
College, of Philadelphia, have it i 
advisable to 
Lion agreed on by the plan adopted by 


Committee, in 


bers of the 


agreed that it is 


postpone the consummation of 


the trustees of the two institutions, in order 


that further opportunity may be afforded for 


considering a number of important matters 
relative to the mode of 1dministration of the 
ew school d have theretore determined 
that ¢ n f the sel Is shall conduct sepa- 


AND 
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\ iT is t t I ers 
{ ¢ stud I I ! 
summer rter, v far surpasses 

is registr I rter l 

T l} J Lv1b, - 
In the gradu . rts 1 liter 
r é 1 5 re enrolled, 

1,169 d t Ogden Graduate 5S 
t Science, 44; ‘ ‘7 me tot 
SO, n 9 total for the grad 

1,749 In the s I ges, ther 
registered 189 men and 197 tot 
sf n the j r ¢ eg Lj4 1 d 14 

me 1 tot | rt Zo d t u class l 
students number 683, making a total tl 


tv school, ineluding graduate, unclassified 
English theological, and Chicago Theologi 
Seminary, 231 men and 37 women, a total 


} 


or the ec medicit e, 117 men and 


total of 124; f 


murses in 
7 women, a r the law school 


‘tal of 215; and for 


210 men and 5 women, a t 
ucation, 165 men and 991 


1,156—m: 


the professional schools of 1.763. The 


lege of en 


total of 


the ec 
women, a king a 
total 


for the university, excluding duplications, is 
a grand total of 
for the 


vear ago 


2.213 men and 2,485 


women 


$698, which exceeds the registration 


term of the summer quarter a 


y 


Tue American School states 
] 


Carolina continues to prosecute the moonlight 


that 
school campaign. It is reported that out of 
three hundred and eighty-one illiterate adults 
Polk, Harnett, C 


lumbus and Yancey, two hundred and twenty- 


reported in four counties, 
five of them, fifty-six per cent., have learned to 
ight schools conducted dur- 
Superintendent 
‘ounty, reports that 
ducted for ten weeks in nine schools, 
dred and att nded, 


men and sixtv women, the 


three pupils forty-thre 


oldest seventgy eight 
Seventv-one 


1 
vears, the voungest twentv-two 
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‘ ty, throug Superintendent Gentr I N 
. 9 } ™ ent ' 
indred 1 forty-eight. Sevent } 
cr t el re me! d t } 





i i J 7 \! ~ 
SAN Fra CIS¢ re rte +} it +) rag | | M ; 

nthly nereast de posits in the s Is ed I 

es banks since thi r establishment five years ft phys " du { , vy M r R | t M 
go has been $6,300. The plan seems to hav cenzie, professor of ] 


crown steadily in favor with the-pupils. It is University of Ps 

nanaged by the teachers, who each week col ng a year’s leave of absences | land ! 
lect from their classes whatever money the ng at the « valeac mn at Heat p 
pupils wish to deposit. This is, in turn, paid Where some ret 

ver to the principals of the schools, and this tained in the treatment 


again collected by a messenger from the bank caused by injuries in the war. <A 


Mr. Aseuitu stated in the House of Con 
mons on July 10 that he does not propose t began | tent t r 
advise the appointment of a Royal Commis ind st daly | 
sion on Education. The gyovernment 18 itselt nt or I ‘ 
\ I ré i | 


engaged in a comprehensive review of the sys 


THE recently established School of Slavor the men would 


Studies at King’s College, London. wishes 1 selves to office and 


form a special Slavonic library, and hopes for n irresist t 

the sympathetic cooperation of Russian learned — lif f th es. H { 
societies by donations of suitable books. Th tages to be gained | 1 pl 

having been brought to the notice of the h ld: a 

perial Academy of Sciences of Petrograd by men and 

the minister of public instruction, the acad 

emy at once expressed its wil ' to 1 

tribute to the « red end, and dir grou t 

catalogue rt ft demv’s pul a led 

sent to the s | with the request t I l 
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| etit For all scl 
( \ | ! tor rdinary . 
é ! | ‘ pu ry irse of gy! 
hast nd tl I iy ft t e exe : 
1 pr re gyi is s and t 
hould be ar d. Ont her | ! 
the ¢ S1Vé le I t rs the 
! ds be empered 1 ray i 
ard I sel I i ~ r condit 
for el rs] fa te 1 or eligibility for 
Col etit ~ Hy id cated stablishment 
] ersities ind it cert scl is and ¢ I 
leges of courses of instru 1 in physical ed 
cation to prepare teachers who might t 
places of equal dignity wv the rest of t 


staff. For this 


recog 


Boston Evening Transe rtj # remarks 
Goff, of New York’s Su- 
frowning in disapproval upon 


mental 


Tut 


editorially * Justices 


preme Court, 


the Binet test tor 


deficiency, 


nately can not drive its value and that of 
other psychological studies out of modern 


criminal jurisprudence merely by the weight 


of his displeasur The learned 
have been justified in rejecting the 
particular case of feebl 


mindedness which was before him for consid 


eration Ile can not, howe r, turn back uy 
its <« irse the m der te cd v f en pl vy 3 
entific method in the appraisal of various hu 


‘course, the Binet 
others are no more than tests; they are not ab 
But employed by a 
ey do pr duce evidence 
ositive value to 
judge to a wise decision of the case as pr 

best 
about the 


sented. The Binet system is perhaps the 
When 


stal di: rd Z1 


ot them Justice Goff talks 
futility 

reveals the nature of the misunderstanding 
under which he seems to be laboring in con- 
nection with this 
test nor any other s intended as ai 


‘standardize the mind’; it is no m¢ 


inquiry into the state of many individual 
minds with a view to producing a table of 
facts which must later pass f their p el 


AND 


come of approximately $ 
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mat pprais ‘ ‘ < 
S tl num iM 

AM the most , t | 
rsit Chicago ‘ ‘ 

d by President Harry | _— 

ré ‘ ive tion ’ ¢ 

! - for se The 
ersity has no com] 1 : | 
though the two vears I t ] 
ences is provided in th naiiee te 1 
staff of the de} rtments « er | T} 


POU OOO) 1s he ng us 
instruction in these fundame 
What is needed to comp! 
the school is provision for clinical work and 
a clinical staff at the Midway, and in the juds 


ment of President Judson the first need is for 


n riving 


medical sclences 


a hospital wholly under the control of the wm 
for medical teaching and for medic 
The second 


adequate endowment, 


versity, 
ré search. need he believes to be 
vision of 
that the hospital itself may be bevond the n« 


cessity of being financed by in ne ro 


order that tl medical facult 


may be free to pursue their work of investig 
tion and instruction without recourse to pet 
sonal practise The seope f the medical 


school desired for the university is described 
President Judson’s words as follows: “ It 


Ss not the ambit n t the u versity t , 
tor lar ( medi il Se 1. rt turn int 

I edi ] pr ess ! —- ro’ eI , ‘ 
tioners. I speak for mys pos 
ficial act f the rd ! . S 
ing that I believe the u ve tye unct . 


rous training for a small num 
ber of the best men, 
in men as medical teachers 


Int dical 


rest arch. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A NEED IN THE STUDY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 
In the Nation for May 4, Mr. Perey Boy: 


ton econtril utes an eXce ent GAISCUSSIO!I dk 
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the ‘ ect of Americar literature 
(merican ges. One of the most sig 

t statements His pry is the follown 

) ster 1 1 whole generation som ri 

yy tion of other qua ties in America thar 
gness, and of other distinctions between the 

the present than that they are far apart, 

tr é towards ti onsciousness Ol i 

i i i ty Vhich is the rst essentia 

ii : ‘ 

t 1s deed a strangt deal that m y 
ir ui rsity teachers of English have s 

pol nt -é rses for advanced studer 


rr a doctor’s thesis to be wnit 
Indeed, if 


pplicant for the higher degrees chooses as 


a modern literary theme. 


later thi 


subject for his dissertation anything lat 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight” his 
s are inclined to think tha 


snap,” and is cheapening 


Is it not time for the American professo 
realize that it is a duty to make univer 
tr ¢ contribute American national 


Deliberately to train our best group of thin 


| disregard of the most essentially nati 


yusness’ As Mr. Boy: 


AND 


Tel 


kers 


onal 


aspect Of this tradition 1s to assume that the needs 


of the student in the United 
with those of the student in the British Isles « 


Canada, or in Australia. 


In the far west and south, fortunately, 


pendul s ewinging back }j literar 
pendulum 1 Vinging DaCcCK in ilterary s 


toward things American. Probably local 


vations have had much to do with this; i 


it is but another proot of the oftentim: 


strengthening influence of 


the colleges of these two sections had bee 


Old English, the Shakes 


well established, thi 
pearean and the other earlier manuscripts 
rare volumes had all been “ gobbled up 

| f Europe, New England 


greater schools of 


New York. Study of “original sources ” 


} 


> ] 
such ancient Ne lds was so m seen to be ln 


poverty. Be 


States are identical 


rin 


and 


by th 


und 


but one excellent field for literary explorat 
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not 


(merican democracy as Keys 
student at Columbia — spiritual temperan 


ing Without 


importance 
on thought and 


began with Brockden vears ago, would it 1 


Many of us, inte rested in 
American ginnings, would be delighted to 


verv field of the orig 


what the 


look further 


of American evidently our Pur 
tanical stroved the “ ungodly 


milv two or 


three Cop are know { In existence. QUOTATIONS 
Perhaps the intrinsic value of the world’s lit EDUCATION AS A POLITICAL INSTITUTION 
diminished 


bi P abil ty to com at present 


erature has not been by Some of the things w 
their disappearance must continue t 
prehend temper, the temperament, the education in any civilized « 
forefathers has been lessened just dren must co 


he 


What Is needed, there tore, 18 @ funda 
) 


of Americe iterary ¢ the k1 


much. / and write, 


1835. The sum of ten o medi 


thousand dollars could provide for the such matters as hi 


‘inting of every book of any social, liter- tual instruction is only 
i political importance written during the tively harmful. The 
given in a more liberal s 


nal exist 


selling such publications at a little tempt to show its ultimate 
actual cost the fund could be r much of it is traditional or d 


necessary, and wou d 


[f each volume were main it 
part of an eduecatior al system 


high school 
would purchase at 


series, 1f not the ent the 
would find them interesting; va and the 
ould use them that certail 


Va ced college studen 


taught. 
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rm 


7 nmi 
PMCTICTGG 


s the assumption that 


is a certain kind of 


impresses 
their own 
preserving the 
bbish democracy, 


, 
insurpassab! 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR COMMITTEES 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
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the Various rhitte , both general he commi . Oo! 5 cal iomenclatur 
partmental » in \ that the 

“ah, with 

named to the 


by them dur 


1m temporary responsi 
tion 


‘ommiuttee on 


which expenditures are n 
Work oT these various ¢ 


cational Guidance ‘ u eX] nditures shall be first 
his aj} ropria 
r that 


it shall be impractic: 
standin } 


a final report in 19] penditures to be allowed. 
jommission on the 
ondary Kduecation 1.00 
This appropriation is made on the under EDUCATIONAL 
standiny | the Commuisslo s to ike ~ ~ 
a aa RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
a ha repor in i be 
Committee on the In provement of Phys STATISTICS CONCERNING THE UNIVERSITY 
ics Teaching .. at OF ILLINOIS 
‘ommittee on Superintendent Prol = : . , 
This approy slathon io made on the under We have frequently read statements that 
standing that the committee is to make bulk of students of a unive rsitvy come tron 
a final report in 1917 
‘ommittee on Economy of Time in Ele ; : ; 
mentary Education . , : oe dition is true not only of our traditional pri 
This appropriation is made on the under 
standing thet the final report is to be ; ; : 
made in 1917 sities, But very l ttle has peen said ot 


radius of about two hundred miles. This con 
vate institutions but also of our state uni 


‘ommittee on the Culture Element and the students of a college or university 
Economy of Time in Education 5 
This appropriation is made on the under 
standing that a final report is to be In he 1916 University of Illinois Directory 
made in 1917. 
‘ommittees from the Library Department. ; ; 2 
‘ommittees from the Department of School of about 32,000 former ! in faculty 
Patrons 


‘ommitee on a National University 


after graduation. 
a table has been m ide of he pre sent location 


members whose addresses are known. It is 
‘ommittee on Problems of High-school ¥ significant fact that 20,615 of this number ar 
; braries cee sees at the present ime located in the state 
Committee on Visual Instruction .... , a Illinois, 1,934 in Iowa, 1,097 in Indiana, 873 
mmend that the ‘eside ' in California, 842 in Missouri, 620 in Ohio, 
m be authori: to name a ¢ 576 in New York, 445 in Michigan, 412 
m elementary school Engli ac Wisconsin, 365 in Washington, 345 in Pennsv!] 
jointly with a similar committee appointed by vania and 365 in Kansas. Every state i 
the National Council of Teachers of English, union is represented and forty-one 
, f this joint committee, countries. 


m of $150 be made Three thousand five hundred and forty-two 


recommend that the request of the of the total number are located in the city of 


onal Council of Education, that a com- Chicago, 1,732 in Urbana and 1,508 in Cham 


mittee on Rural Education be named by the  paign (present stu in the university ar 
f the association, should be granted, indicated as from their | ne towns and const 

an appropriation of $1,000 be made quently are not included in the Urbana and 
Champaign lists), 325 in Springfield, 322 in 

We ; ‘ecommend that an appropriation Peoria; and outside of the state of Illinois 
of $2,000 be made for «¢ xpenses incurred by the there are 383 in St. Louis, 209 in New York 


committee on reorganization. City, 205 in San Francisco, 183 in Kansas 


, 
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atists, dietitia 
urses, postmasters, advertisers, 


professional 


1 prominent in politica 
The Directory contains 


dent James calling attenti 


views of 

military scenes, preside 
the present trustees, the 
ministration, tl 
principal buil 
picture of Presi 


tables shown 


distribution of 


tion 18 givel 


of the insti 
alphabetical 
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Faculty La 
Acres 
Urbana ( ag 
1903— 4 2,674 1,042 641 
1V15-16 62 6,208 549 ~, 483? 
Vercit \ PHELPS 
[ OF Oo 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
NATIONAL 


We have 


papers pre 


THE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


rece! 1] } 

ented before the department of el 

education: 

The Necessity of Changes in the Curricu 
of the Upper Elem 


oul c¢ f matte uili l ti ( nte Ht 


Grades, both an 


t: Mrs. 


ntari 


DAVISON BrabDForD. 
Whate ver the re 


ranization of the schools, by 


asons may be for the reor- 
for elementary education is shortened ai 
for high school is lengthened, the necessity for 
change is evident. Statistics of school 
» compulsory period prove 
this. The remedial effects of the reorganiza- 
tion named has been demonstrated in many 


localities By 


method, en 


and in 
the tools 


changes In course 
abling children to acquire 
of education in six school years, the following 
most immpre ssionable and, therefore, the most 
employed in a 


that 


educable period, may be way 


better adapted to the needs of period. 


ion put to every subject of the course 
should be not 


whether it is 


and 


whether it is 


every item of content 
! ae 

worth while, but 

more worth while—what 


Chis 


Tri tie d by 


is its relative worth. 
worth must be deter: 
that it 


‘ utilitarian” being 


question ¢ f relative 


some proof meets an actual 


need of the child inter- 
not only the practical but 
The best 
1916, 


and ineluding the Chicago 


including 
spiritual and intellectual. 
1 With a 


omitting all duplicates 


total of 821 as at February oo 
departments. 

2 Seven hundred and sixty-nine acres were given 
by C Smith on condition that the uni 


for the 


aptain T. J. 


would erect a school of 


least 


versity building 


music costing at $215,000 


The figures cited 


do not inelude leased land. 


AND 


ved the rollowing abstracts of 
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Buildings Biennial I é Library impor 
\ imes Bul £3 

$1,127,500 $1,814,863.78 67,040 12 

3,180,635 5,622, 928.87 0,895 17 


(Estimated at 
$6,000,000 for 
1915-17 


courses for 
the end of returning to society, at 


of their progress, 


as possible at that stage, to become able-] ric 1 
intelligent, useful, progressive citizens—cit 
zens “ not ly good, but good for son g 


How shall grammar prade studies be « 
riched in thought content and interest? H 
shall these young peopl be set to thin gy and 
kept thinking vigorously along portant 
] nes 4 () ( nport nt af needed cnal t 
that we shift over trom the teaching of n ‘ 


scattered ar 


in many schools at least) to the plan of 
selecting a few important developing topics 
each study. The subject-matter of studi 


to be reorganized around these main centers 


and 


inclinations 


sequences. This presupposes that th 


and abilities of grammar grad 


equal to the thought 


childre mn are 
these comprehensive topies. 
literature, geog 


Many 


have been worked out as complet 


organizing topics in history 
raphy and applied science illustrations 
demonstra 


tions of the educative value of these larger, 
as, “ Irrigation in th 
The Story of Th 
al,” “ Dickens’ Christmas Carol,” 
Merchant of Venice,” “ The Growth and 
New York City.” topic 


; ° 


l organization 


richer topics of study, 
West,” 
Panama Can 
“ The 


Problems of 


Columbus,” 


Such a 


} 
to knowl- 


worked out gives a rea 
and 


thought which may 


edge lays down a fundamental line of 
grow into habit, and serv 
as a basis for larger interpretations of later 
well be 


involved in 


trained into 


} 


sucn big 


Teachers 
me thods 


subjects. may 


the superior 


topics. 
Peculiar Psycholo 
Ne eds of the 


Davip SNEDDEN. 


The 
Social 


Grades 


jical 


Seventh 


and 


and Eighth 


Conditu ms 
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] ] r higt e I d, r the rst 
t e in the tor tie Amet i Cl 1 
ry s il, real opp nity to dapt edu t \ 
t to t divid Wi g 
“ t t by \ ve ears of ore l lr l 
ve begun to diverge widely as regards m« 
ind moral powers. Psy logical » le 
in physiologicall dren differ measurably 
s to the kind tr they s ild vi 
iberty progresse kor some curriculut devoid 
; rich 1 bstract studies elcome; for other t 
: mani vork 1 lear hrou bservatior irricul 
d experience should fill each d But, real 
though we | dmitted all this the past 
have do thi bout it. Our retarded = exper 
dre ver t veal f | l ] 
earily through t dr d th sens 
. s drills t eC! dint ) de + | 
the sevent d « grades have been = s 
; el like t gral r, literature t 
rithmet geogra} history nd manual re 
: raining. School repelled many, not because tandard | ! 
e they were not edu le in their but | tior 
- ise the m d methods employed in the rank and 
: ttempts at their ed t were poorly adapted — th. | 
to their capacit 1 scious needs. The dened t 
: essence of the junior high s | for all Is ft ( lr 
. ver T velve rs I ‘ l d ill these sl ild t ve! I 
. e admitted to the junior high school) consists — ] 
e the T yssil lit ~ i s ir ne ir? l ture ] | 
: that a large port tf the studies for the ‘ refore, | 
5 ge pupil shall be elective. This means oppor 
tunities for adaptation; it means p bilities | f t re t 
- f requiring greater thoroughness in those : | 
' studies which the pupil takes; it means added ’, 
i opportunities, on the one hand, for special 


] } » Bow 
talented pupils, and on. the other I 
me rerlv gifted: it means special teachers for 


special studies and also for special gt 


upils; it means, in short, the d 


portunities for a truly democratic educat 

adapted to twentieth century Americ 

Vore Reality in the Elementar ( Is 7 \ Vv 
riculum in English Composition and Gran 
mar: H. B. Witsox ir (raft 
As a basis for the discussion of t] to} , I 

Mr. Wilson first developed the 
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twelve years 
in Ogden 
age make tl 

Im the 
The firs 

is food, clothing 

therefore, sl 

these. The duty 


to point thi il 


himself 

Every ch 

A little work seattered thr 

f the child’s life will do 1 

im a point of view, an 
and real character thar 
get out of books 

provides that all pupil 


of motor type and s eC! pe—subnormal 


} 


and overbright march 
through twelve vears of 


Democracy says: “ Smash the m: 


mentary-s 

EpWARDS 

Within the t four irs the 75.000 e] 
dren of > Li Angeles elementary schools 
have I in nature-study subjects 
ranging fro acteria to man and the stars 


“lementary ience may be considered as a laid out in our courses of study, but we could 


s much by tl nd of the sixth grade as is now 
more technical treatment of this subject-matter accompli 

for the secondary grades Nature stud, begins pupil who know 

at home with the famili: wr rai ingham tests i 

cells and vertebre t » distribution of in eight New Y 

nerves and muscles: from t ) al dig cities were given 

ive processes to excretion and re] uction Indianapolis which had \ long ration 
every fact of structure and function gor ines. They exceeded the grades made by the 
establish the broad relationship of : ighth-grade pupils in the cities reported by 
including the human spec! ° , on ( t uckingham over 60 per cent What can 
park, zoo and museum are as neces 3 one wo cla and doubtless has been 
sons in spelling and arithmetic. Supporting » by many more ¢ be done by every class 
state laws we collect destructive pests and pro in the e : "e né special laboratory 


tect animals who assist man in conservation. ( } yn. 











